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ABSTRACT 

This booklet contains a collection of three symposium 
papers dealing with current trends and issues in New Zealand early 
childhood education: (1) "Implications for Teacher Training of Hew 
Trends in Pre-School Education", (2) "Professionalism in Early 
Childhood Education: Some Trends", and (3) "Innovation in Pre-School 
Programmes." The first paper suggests some implications for training 
the early childhood educator, based on an examination of the aims of 
preschool education as outlined in a Department of Education report. 
The second paper traces the trend toward professionalism in New 
Zealand early childhood education, particularly with regard to length 
of training, widening range of responsibility, and willingness to be 
evaluated. The third paper outlines some of the pressures for 
innovation in New Zealand preschool programs, discusses some of the 
barriers preventing innovation, and suggests the kinds of innovation 
that might prove acceptable to those working in the field of early 
childhood education in New Zealand. (CS) 
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IMPLICATrCTJS FOR TEACHER TRAINING OF 
NEW T^<END6 IN PRE^SCHOOL 
EDUCmON 

Marie Bell 

Ihrou^out the world, research findings en^Aiasize the importance 
of Uve early years of life, and educators ard social refonners 
are locking critically at educatiaial provit.ion for early child- 
hood. Ihe Nev7 Zealand government has indicated that it intends 
to improve pre-school facilities so that all may eventually choose 
the type they want. This means that there must be expansion of 
services and iitprovement of training. 

The Educational Development Conference included pre-school educa- 
tic«i in its deliberations and it can be assumed that the revised 
aims for New Zealand education tiiat resulted from the conference 
enccmpciss the area of early childhood. 

""Education involves those activities vMch 
extend the individual's ability to learn, 
relate, choose, create, comnunicate, challenge, 
and respond to challenge so that he may live 
with purpose in the ccnmjnity of today an3 
tomorrow and achieve satisf'action in the pro- 
cess". 1 

The Hill Report offers the following general aims for pre-school 
education. 

"It is not a case of usurping the function of 
the parents . It is a matter of providing a 
service which is an extension of the heme, ^ 
v^iich involves the parents and vrfiich supports 
them in providing tiie conditions v*iich promote 



1. Educational Developnent Ccnferenoe (1974). 

Report of the Working Party on Aims and Objectives p. 11. 

(My vjmphc^sis.) 
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grcwth in breadth as well as development 
in depth. The vrorpamB in an ef^iective 
i.rg;-school gives the child the opportun- 
ity^ to broaden his social oontact wiljK 
otj^er duldren and" adults. He is pro- 
vided wiUi a ridi enviroranent for living ^ 
ydn)dng and learning! He finds hojnseir 
in situations vtfiicJi call upon him to expcaid 
his language as a negis of expression 
and cxnronnication . The activities in which 
he is enoouraged help promote and maintain 
his health and tiysicai development. His 
understanding of the environment is broad-^ 
ered by a progranine designed to have him find 
interest in the world about him through elemen- 
tary experiences in social studies and science 
vAiich lead him to observe, to qijestion? to 
recognise, to e^qplain and to seek further 
knowledge. And finally he lays the founda- 
tions of the behaviour pattens which will 
help him to continue with his further educa- 
tion, he learns how to learn". 2 



The pre-school institution which receives most financial s\Jpport, 
particularly in its training programmes, is the kindergarten. 
At present trainees are mainly young girls of 17 years or more 
who have had four or five years of secondary education and have 
readied SixUi Form Certificate or University Entrance standard. 
Their training is for two years, undertaken mainly in small 
training centres at Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and 
Dunedin, althougji there are tliree pre-school units attached to 
prir<iry t.,;=Kdv/^r6 collogG at North Shore, Hamilton, and Palmerston 
North. Inprovements in student allowances to bring them to 
parity with prunary students and current consideration of a three- 
year course suggest Uiat the service is gradually being iqp-graded. 
To attain the ^^oals outUnod above, teachers woald need training 

2. Department of Education (1971). 

Report of the Conmttee of JEnquiry into Pre-sdiool 

Echication . Wellington, p. 27. 

(My cn^/sis.) 
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of a very high order and this would aim to develop the qualities 
of educator (of children and adults) , social vHjtricer^ and 
comunity loader. 

I will now examiJie the inplicaticns for trEiining of the aims out- 
• lined above. 

THE INVOLVEMENT OF PAFENTS 

It must be assumed that early childhood teachers will be able to 
involve parents of all types in their woric. This is a task \Ari<i\ 
has not been \jndertaken in any other part of the school system. 
The only educational institution which has done this is the play- 
centre movement in vMch parents sipport, guide and enliven each 
other. If kindeigarten teacters are to become involved in this 
difficult and sensitive task a great deal of thought muet be put 
into this part of the traiiung. Selection, length of traiiung 
and methods wDl have to be carefully re-assessed. Is it realistic 
to expect girls stim^t from school, after two years of train- 
ing, to be very successful in involving parents? Should we be 
trying to train more mature people? Why cnly women? 

The concept "family", meaning two parents, does not apply to all 
children in pre-schools and in future more men may share or under- 
take the daily care of young children. Sane children mi^ be 
helped by relating to men in kindergartens and this cKuld happen 
if teaching in kindergarten became acceptable to men. 

Family si5>port involves not cnly •flie provision of progrannmes for 
children but also the provision of a comnunity group where lonely 
ncythcrs m^ find friendship and a sense of worth. A mature. 
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sensitive pre-school teacher will understand the need to rnake 
parents feel valuable. Institutions which denigrate parents 
and make tliem feel that experts can cope better with their child- 
ren in all but a very limited area, may be encouraging parents 
to be irresponsible, and adding to the "generation gap". Through 
all the Bducatic»vil Development Conference reports runs the note 
tliat family and cannunity should be involved in schooling. The 
prc-school is the first opr^ortunity for such involvemant. A new 
concept has to be "sold" to parents; not "we take over na?" and 
"you help us to do our job" but "together we contribute something 
to this child". Ihis may be relatively sinple when teachers and 
parents have a similar background o^ experience, but much more 
difficult wh^are basic methods of connunication diverge through 
differences of race, colour, creed, language, socio-'^conomic back- 
ground and educational experience. Only by engagLig in real 
dialogue with parents can teachers assess the value of a parentis 
contribution. Much of the trainincr for this kind of worSc \^11 have 
to involve working in the cormunity with groups of all typos. As 
the Educational Development Conference Report of the Working Pa3?ty 
on Aims cind Objectives says "l^aaniing to live and woric in cormtunity 
is a lifelong process in v;hidi every person is to some extent both 
teacher and learner". Trainees vv^uld have to enter the field of 
teaching with the feeling that they could begin to give those with 
whom they related a feeling of "confidence, canpetence and perscaial 
worth". 



OPPORTUNITY TO BROADEN SOCIAL EXPERIENCE WITH OIW^R CHILDREN Ar;D 
ADULTS 
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Until now the schools have subordinated scxiial exp^-^riencc to thit 
of instruction in academe disciplines. Students ent^.ring training 
have, in the nain, had the majority of their social experience with 
peer or snail family groups. Iheir strengths in relating to people arc 
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in .these areas and, many^ lack the ability to relate warmly and 
creatively to a variety of peop3.e. Ihey need to be made aware 
of leadership techniques which will involve all group menbers 
in social develqxnent. The training curriculun should include 
study of group dynamics as well as practical work in groups. 
There is also a need for the development of self -awareness so 
that the learner can e5q)lore and share human feelings by under- 
standing his own. This is a difficult and often iJiqx^sible 
task for many an eighteen-year-old fresh from a sheltered home 
and school environment. It can only be begun dtiring training, 
and this is an area in which frequent in-service training is 
essential • 

THE CHIU) IS PROVim) WITH A RICH ENVIRONMEJIT FOR LIVING, 
THINKING AND LEAFNING 

R'ory teacher nho-Jl^ londnrstand and V^-^ -..p with r^an^-ln^ kncv- 
l^'d^r about tho way ycw^pcy children l-r,m jand 'M'olo^ and 
'^^^.w» A start can be made on a real understanding of the sensori- 
motor and pre-operatLcnal stages of intellectual development by 
observing and Interacting with young children and comparing and 
contrasting child and adult thou^t processes. I tJiink students 
should develop uncterstanding of the need for sense experience as 
a basis for concept development and that a child needs to build 
\sp a store of practical experiences for later use in abstract 
thinking. There is a need to live richly at each stage and be 
provided with the scope cind opportunity/ to pro^n?ess. School terich<?rs 
and parents may often urge early childhood teachers to take short- 
cuts. Information about>and explanation of > the methods used should 
be part of an early childhood education programne. 
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Those in early childhood education may have to defend the value of 
piety as a vehicle for stiimilating abstract thinking, imagination, 
planning, memory, identity, group interactiai, reasoning and langu- 
age* A danger of the move tcrards integration into the school sv'stem 
could be that a more structured and formalised type of teaching, 
perhaps advantageous in the short term but harmful to latar learn- 
ing, could be applied to children under the a^e of five. Already 
marp/ children over five experience, in liive mnips, "te-^chinr" vfriich 
is abstract and incomprehensible to them. It is through active 
relationships with people, through being known, felt and under- 
stood as a persOT,that the child* s basic curiosity and interest 
in the world begin to develc^. Most students find this hard to 
conprehend because it is so different from the methods of the 
secondary school from which they have recently come, and in which 
they have apparently been successful. 

Students in training neeid to build up their own store of skills 
and knowledge but they should also be able to draw on resources 
in the coninunity. It is part of the pre-school teacher* s job to 
develop entiiusiasms and to recopnise and foster incipient strengths 
in ddldren and parents. Students need to explore and experience 
all the media they use with children and evaluate their owii develop- 
ment and reactions. The structure of the training prograimie should 
be that of a pr^-school. Then we mipht reach the ideal. Ihe medium 
would be the message 1 

The tjeacher is the designer and determiner of v*iat goes on, no 
matter vAvat she tu?x:}c^3. At the pre-school level the child is 
most likely to progress if teachers are adding scmelhing to the 
basis laid by the most inportant and influential teachers, the 
parents. Ihey can do this only if they have some knowledge of 
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each child not just at the pre-schcx)l, but also at home. Ideally, 
ttthen,a pre-schcol teacher would make efforts to find out about the 
child's background. Home-visiting and comnunity participation make 
it easier for a teacher to understand the children in her care and 
such activities should be an iiiportant part of training. A know- 
ledge of child development and Hie ijiportanoe of parental influences 
is useless out of context. The goals, values and stresses of 
parents must be understood before meaningful provision for children 
can be developed. Conwunity and family change has to be accepted 
as normal, the reasons appreciated, and the role of the educational 
institxition evaluated a^pinst this background • Studies of sociology 
and anliirc^logy provide a very useful frame of reference for this. 

The training of students should also enable them to accept change. 
How can this be incorporated into training progrannes? One way 
may be to help students "to learn, unlearn and relearn". There 
is much change within the area of child development. Research 
continually provides new perspectives on subjects of concern siKii 
as discipline, sex education, moral development and family life. 
BoUi planners and teachers must be prepared to be flexible and 
tolerant v*ien presenting these topics. 

EXPANSION OF LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION AND COMllNICATION 

Language as the root of success in school has received much atten- 
tion arid has become an important ivitionale for the extension of 
early childhood education for the underprlvilcpedt . 

The inplications of this for teacher training are conplex. A 
knowledge of language develofment, very necessary for early child- 
hood teachers, can probably be most effectively built up by study 
plus working e^rience with many different kinds of children and 
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adults. The development and enrichment of Uie students* own language 
is also in^x^rtant both to provide them with awareness of tJie process 
and to ensure that children and parents have a suitable model. A 
knowledge of at least some of 13ie customs and vocabulary of minority 
cultures nd^t also be an advantage. Accordingly, the opportunity 
to study anthropology as a basis for understanding Ihe background of 
children of another culture should be available. 

Students should also be given the opportvpity to acquire at least 
a working vocabulary with v*uch to ccniminicate with parents and 
children who may speak a language other than English. 

The Head Start progranmes nay offer some guidance, to our efforts 
to help children with their language development. When the organ- 
izers tried to develop speech with young childr^en, who were retaarded 
because of the wretched conditions of their early lives, they 
found it necessary to call on, as helpers, professionals from other 
fields, such as social wor*:ers, psychologists, teachers of older 
childsnen, as well as teen-age volunteers, parents and others. In 
these circumstances a key function of the pre-school teacher becomes 
the co-ordinating of I3)e efforts of all of these different types of 
helpers • 

HELP PROMOTE AND MAINTAIN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

If teachers are to implement this aim, they need to appreciate 
good mental and physical health and be healthy themselves. Many 
students need help and encouragement to undertake any kind of 
physical exertion and a variety of activities hnis to be offered. 
Energy and vitality are important attributes in a pre-school teacher. 
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How can trainers of pre-schcx)l teachers change life patterns? 
Most student teachers are entering adulthood and facing new 
challenges in their emotional life. These often affect their 
physical health • Many of thum have lacked caring adult support 
in their own emotional growtli and, although to some degree the 
study of children's enotioial needs can be helpful, it my also 
be unsettling to the student • The more mature students, who 
have hac' tlieir own children, are better able to cope. Trainers 
may have sc»ne success in persua^iinR students that children need 
to express th<^ir strong feelinps as well as learn how to ccntrol 
them, but the use of techniques of redirecting children into 
creative activities, the ability to discuss children's feelings 
with them and the capacity to understand children's behaviour 
(all of which are essential to the skilL^d pre-school teacher) 
are difficult to develop in stud^^ts unless they have experi- 
enced such techniques in their own upbringing. No doubt the 
procedures of sensitivity training would help, but students 
carjiot be forced into tl-iis. Such training could be helpful to 
senior pre-school officers and perhaps be iiBde available at 
ir.-55orvice courses. Small group discussions of disciplinary 
situaticxis, lole-playing, use of creative media by students 
and good personal relationships with tutors can all contribute 
.to this kind of understanding. 

The last aim that I will discuss in regard to teacher training 
is that teachers should be involved in liiose activities v*iich 
will help children so that "they may live with purpose in the 
community of today and tcmorrcw". No doubt pre-school education 
will expand at some stage to involve all the years of early child- 
hood and those children who need substitute family care. Students 
must never leave their training colleges with the idea I3iat theirs 
is the only way. They must be encouraged to keep up wi^h new trends 
by reading, ^ttendin': courses "ind by b in'^ involved in otht^r oduc-^- 
tional and conmunity groups. 

ERJC 0 1 1 
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It is to be hoped Uiat Uiey will alipp Uiemselves with causes 
^ich concern the well-being of young children. This will mean 
having Uie confidence, ccuragp and expertise to take a stand in 
the cannunity by defending v^t they believe in. Training can 
play an inpportant part in developing these qualities if the s'^aff 
are prepared to have their values and ideals challenged and if 
they provide opportunities for dialogue . Such exercises may not 
always bii comfortable but at least prevent ocrplacency. 

The future will bring a greater enphasis on teaching which is 
creative. Such teaching may diverge frcm accepted patterns. 
The starting-point of creative teaching can only be the teacher 
who can recognise creativity, and only teacher education which 
fosters and encourages creativity can do this. The two funda- 
mental questions to which any teacher must address himself are, 
to paraphrase Hie words of Martin Buber, "Who am I? What do I 
bring? Who are you? Do I know sanelhing that concerns you? 
What can I bring you?" Well educated teachers of parents and 
children may have the knowled^ that can prevent mental ill 
health, crime, and poverty of life. Better training might enable 
Uiem to use this knowledge. 



PROFTSSIONALISM IN EARLY CMUDHOOD EDUCATION: 



SOME TRENDS 



Peter E Dinniss 



At the outset it seems proper to offf finition of Uie 

terro "professional". There has been . debate over the term 
together with discussion as to v*iether or not teaching is a 
profession, ^ Lieberman (1956) has stated that the charact^ 
istics of a profession arc: 

(a) the providing of a unique and essential 
social savice ; and 

(b) the enphasizing of intellectual techniques 
in perf craving the service • 

Those vdlJiin a pr-u^rsion: 

(i) hr.v? HI long period of training ( I wcxild add 
refresher training), 

(ii) exercise a broad range of autonomy and 

r^3pcr.-:*"«llity, 

(iii) pl-r.»: r -/aasis on the service provided rather 
tra Cijcnomic gain, 

(iv) constitute a self-governing organization 
of practitioners, 

(v) maintain a code of ethics. 



I would like to discuss early diildhood education on the basis 
of this definition and I shall raise one or two points n^ " 
coNi'^^red by it. 



1 Spodek (1972) comients that vhile education is a doubtful conten- 
der for professional status it does have seme of the requirements 
and can therefore be regarded as moving towards full recognition. 
Iteachers do offer a unique and essential service, eirphasize intell- 
ectual techniques and do have long periods of training. However, 
autonaiy and responsibility are present only to some degree. Teachers 
generally are not self-governing, nor do they maintain a code of ethics. 

ERIC MM 0 1 3 
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New Zealand has t^M nain forms of early childhood education, the 
kindergarten and Uie playcentre. There are also oUier forms, but 
these, for -the momsnt anyway, are too small in number to warrant 
special ccnsideraticn, except for Uie coment that the child care 
centre may well becorae a third source of early education for a 
considerable number of children. There my be dangers in making 
generalisdtions about early childhood education v*uch do not 
acknowledge the differences vMch exist between kindergartens and 
playcentres with regard to training of teachers, funding, control, 
and liie differences in the relative position held by parents. 

LENGTH OF TRAINING 

It is somewhat difficult to say exactly vAiat constitutes a "long 
period" of training. The professions of medicine and law have 
between 5-9 years of training including a practicum so where 
one s} ^uld draw the line is not clear. There is also the vexed 
question of whether the timning has to be full-time and to vAiat 
extent "intellectu:.! techniques" are, or should be, applied in 
early childhood edacation. 

The training period for kindergarten teachers is currently two 
years, and will become three years if the Hill report (Department 
of Education 1971) reccnmendation 7,2 is put into effect. For 
playccntre supervisors the length of training is considered to 
include the experience of rearing one's own children. To this 
ar^ added specific requirements which involve a year's part-time 
training (at the minimum) followed by refresher courses in order 
to naintain the licence to supervise. 

Early childhood educators have also shown a recent trend towards 
training beyond the first or basic qualification. In this rm-- 
nection one can mention Massey University's QiVclv childhood edu* 
cation course conducted for extra-mural students, the New Zealand 
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Playcentre Diploma, and university degree work (not necessarily 
coiioexTied with pre^school matters)* All these factors s\:q)port 
the first characteristic of professionalism, the long period of 
required training. 

Historically "Oiere have been periods of confusion and even 
SOHB ambivalence towards, the education of pre-school children. 
It has been given varying interpretations such as "teaching^, 
•'socialisation", "all-round development", "security" and so 
forth. Some clarity seems to be emerging and if this continues 
it will become possible to train, or should one say educate, 
teachers for a particular function . This move in itself should 
cdlow for increased professionalism. It should also contribute 
to leiig^ier courses of training because the clarification of 
aims and objectives in education is usually acoompanied by an 
elaboratioi of methods of achieving these aims and objectives. 

BRQAEENING THE R««3E OF RESPONSIBILITif 

One can suggest that the range of responsibility in early child-- 
hood education has been broadened by including the function of 
parent education. Ihis is particularly the case with pl£^centre 
groups. Td enable this to be dene training has been required 
both from within the movement and from other agencies. The abil- 
ity to run effective parent education ei-ttier by wey of gxoxxp 
discussions, by woricshc^, or by working alongside parents 
within playcentre sessions is not lightly or easily developed. 

Ashby*s (1972) discussion of parent education is relevant and 
interesting on such issiaes. He concludes by stating: 



••^•.that altjjoufh the prinary cducctional function 
of the pre-schcx)! is directed towards Uie diild, 
an almost equally iirportant function is directed 
toward the coninunity and in particular, the parents 
• ••the teachers' concern is not solely the deve- 
Iqment of progranmBS for young children, but also 
the ctevelopnent of educational progrsomies for 
parents and others". 

Ashby goes on to acknowledge the oentxBlity of parent education 
for the New Zealand playcentro. Grotberg's chc^jter in the NSSE 
Year Book (1972) contains some pertinent oonroents on parent 
involvement, on training teachers and on educating children. She 
unfortunately does not discuss the ways in v*iich teachers can 
work, with parents or the methods by vMch parents can be educated 
to become more effective parent educators. Spodek (1872) in the 
same publication, concludes his section on parent worters with this 
statement: 

"The introduction of a parent educator could 

add inroeosrrnbly to an early childhood prograrrme. 

The role of parent educator woild be a new one 

in most schools". f 

Thus there seems to be support for the notion that pre-school 
educators are indeed increasing their professionalism in that 
the width of service and responsibility has been increased. 

THE MOVE TOWARDS EVALUATTCN 

There has been a move in training and practice towards a more rigor- 
ously expressed set of aims and cA)jectives and this has had the 
effect of allowing pre-school practices to be evaluated. There 
has, however, been resistance to this by some groups. It mainly 
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takes the form of questioning that a global concept such as "all- 
round development", or "enotional well-being" can be measured. The 
willingness of various teachers to be examined in their practices 
by students taking the Massey certificate is an exanple of a trend 
towards the acceptance of evaluation, and hence towards profession- 
alism. There is undoubtedly room for further development in this 
direction. It may be hard, however, to develop a professicxial 
approach to pre-school education if objectives continue to be 
couched in vague and ^neral terms. 

1 would like to suggest that current statements regarding the aims 
and objectives of pre-school education in New 2iealand lack the 
kind of precision vAdch one needs to guide a professional enter- 
prise. It is more common to read of "provision", "administration", 
"co-operation", and such like than to read of clear educational 
aims and objectives. 2 

For an exan^rle of precision in objectives I would reoomnend a 
book by Vance (1973) which should be on the shelves of all train- 
ing institutions. While this may be too structured in vic^r of 
curri^^nt attitudes it contains much which requires careful 
consideration. 

2 "For example, a main objective of pre-school education is to 
woiSc with parents in complementing and reinforcing experiences 
that children have at hcxta - experiences that, it is now recog- 
nised, are basic to full physical, emotional, social and intell- 
ectual development of diildren" (Department of Education 1973), 
and as the recent report of the Committee of Inquiry into Pre- 
school Education (1971) puts it: "Ihrougji plcy the child 
explores, discovers, tries, proves and assimilates. Through 
play he expresses feelings, experiments with social relationships, 
develops skills, and acquires a wider use of language". 
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IS FFS-SCHOOL EEUC^QN ESSENTIAL PHD UNIQUE? 

Historically ,)iealth and welfare aiine have often overehadoMed the 
eduoaticnal function of early childhood education. HQllever^ v^m 
early diildhood educaticn is just v^t it says it is, that is, 
'^education**, then it can prd>ably be regarded as essential. How- 
ever, I am rather mcertain about ihis! We must not ccnfuse 
"essential" wilh "ccn?)ul8ory"t These teiros are clearly different. 
And a further word of caution. Uhtil "essentiality" is proven, 
it is dangerous to oversell the ccxnnodity. "Pre-schools for all 
children" may not be a justifiable claim. Vte also need to deter- 
mine just v*iat "essential" iiplies; essential for \^*iom, and why? 

MVERSm 

There is one further point vMch is r^portant but v*iich lies out- 
side this paper's definition of "professional". This concerns the 
consiTOBr's or client's opportunity to select for himself the 
professional from whom he requires service. As early childhood 
education is a voluntary ccntract between parent and pre-school 
centre there should be opportunity for choioe. The fact that the 
two major forms of early childhood education co-exist does allow 
some choice. It was therefore interesting that the Hill Report 
appears to si?)port the continuation of diversity of offering. 
However, the same report does not appear to give the same wei^t 
to diversity of training. There seems to be some assunption 
that diversity of training may lead to widely differing standards 
which, of course, need not be so. 

As the functions of early childhood education in New Zealand 
become more clearly stated and as these functions appear to 
involve at least two clearly different groups - children and 
parents - then the time may well be opportune for the institution 
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of trvdning v*iich permits sweater recogiition of the difference 
betvjeen Uiese groups. At the moment, training for kindergarten 
•<raric appears nainly child-centred v*u.le tJiat for pl^entre 
work contains, at some levels, courses of relevance to parent 
education. One nay queiy v*iether Uiere is now a need for greater 
training qpportunities for parent educators wiUiin early child- 
hood education and vAiether it is necessary that Uie parent 
educator be necessarily a longer-trained teacher of children. 
Perhaps 13ie dicihotony is not so real as it seems. My point is 
that -the person successful in working with adults is not necess- 
arily Hie person who is successful in working with children. 
Ideally, however, the persoi with the capacities to work with 
adults will be able to work successfully with children too. 
Iferhaps adequate selection and training will, in the future, allow 
for lids develoiMient. If the trend towards professionalism is to 
continue then there m^ well be a need to recognise the different 
requirements of these two roles, which up until recently at least, 
have not been clearly distinguished. 



CONCLUSION 



The critericxi of self-government is undoubtedly not met by New 
Zealand teachers in general. Nor is there any maintained code 
of ethics which is sufficiently rigorous to be wortt^ of inpleraent- 
ation. However, the tiine may be approaching whcm there is a 
need for sane form of national body to viiicih all pre-school educa- 
tors can belong. Pterhaps the playoentre movement, may need to 
standardize, to SOTie degree anyway, its coursrc of training 
before a national group could be instituted. If such a national 
body was formed it could help towards presenting authoritative 
statements on aims and objectives, and carry out other activities 
customarily associated with a bo<fy representing a national group 
of professional people. 
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Ihis paper is brief, sonevAiat sketchy and no doubt overlooks some 
aspects of -the problem. It does atteiipt to show the trend towards 
professionalism in early childhood education in New Zealand parti- 
cularly with regard to length of training, widening range of respons- 
ibility, and willingness to be evaluated. 

Perhaps an iinportant criterion,not included in Lieberman's defini- 
tion, has to do with the spirit and manner in ^ich a service is 
offered. In what ways does early childhood education provide 
careers, and in what way does it carry with it an orientation of 
"service"? Is there a career structure in early childhood education? 
Finally, in v*iat way does the part-time nature of seme of the 
activities and training preclude the work from a greater professional 
orientatiai? 
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INNOVATION IN PRE^SCHOOL PROGRAMMES 



Geraldine McDonald 



"In the current cliinate for change, the 

pressure on educational planners to innovate 

is often irresistible and the pace of chanpe ' 

is such that there is often too little tijne 

to clarify objectives and assess the chanpe's 

inpact" . 1 

VJhat I want to do in this paper is to set out sane of the pi^ssures 
for innovation in the progranroes for children in pre-school centres 
in New Zealand, to discuss sane of the barriers to innovation, and, 
finally, to suggest the kinds of innovation that might prove accept- 
able to those working in the field of early childhood educatiai. I 
am not concerned with v^iether or not innov-itic^i should occiar in pre- 
school progranmes , but with the processes by which it may cone about. 



The last major shift in p>^-school progranmes probably occurred in 
the 1950s when both playcentres and kindergartens became increasingly 
firm in their comnitment to free play non-directive programmes. This 
shift is now about one generation away and anything as long established 
as that loses its sense of novelty. People may feel, in the words 
of Labour's campaign slogan, that "It's time for a chanf^e". 



CURRDTT PRESSURES TOWARDS INNOVATION 



(a) The "High Purpose" motive 



Those in pre-school education have always thought their work signifi- 
cant but I seriously doubt that they would, of their own account, have 
pressed extravagant claims for the importance of their Or/n snctor in 



1 In foreword by Vernon S, Ready to A.J#C, King, 
O . Innovative Secondary Schools , Tho. Ontario Institute 



ERJC for Studies in Education, 1972, ^ 
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relation to other sectors of the educatioa service, I think we would 
cill have been happy to accept equal status. But Brian Jackson, vdx) is 
only one of a host of others, has said Uiat, ''It's THE most iirpcrtant 
area of education. Everybody lawws that most of a child's growth takes 
place between the ages of nought and five". 2 Now, no one would argue 
about the ijiportance of a child's first five years to his later develop- 
ment but this does not constitute an argunent for fonnal educational 
provision at this time. It can, for exairple, be claimed that the great- 
est rate of growtii occurs between nought and six montJis. Is this a 
valid argument for fonnal educational arrangements at this time? I 
think we need to keep thij>gs in perspective and not make inflated claims 
fcr, or about, pre«school education. 

If one attributes a hi^ purpose to early childhood education, and 
particularly if this high purpose is connected with uplifting the less 
fortunate groiqps in society, then Uiere will be pressures on pre-school 
educaticn not only to fulfill this purpose but also to make it appear 
that -ttus purpose is being fulfilled. In this context one can note 
that Head Start, v*iich began by offering prograinnes of a familiar and 
traditional type, soon generated dozens of different types of pre* 
school programnes and many more research projects. 

In New Zealand our "high purpose" has been the inclusion of children 
of Maori descent in pre-school education. New, althou^ the Hill 
Committee was inplicitly invited to bring up recomnendations for such 
cMldren, it declined to do so. Pertiaps this was a wise decision, 
but I suspect that it nay have created some kind of vacuum - a feeling 
that "scroebody should do something" In this area. If this analysis is 



2 Brian Jacksai iJiterviewed in the New Zealand Listener > 
15 Jun«t, 197^, 10-11. 
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correct then pertiaps there will be continuing pressure to develop 
special ^frogfremes for children who are tJK>u^t to need such progranines. 
Dr Ritchie's research oriented pre-sc4iool at the Maori Studies Centre, 
Uliversity of WaiJcato, would seem to be an exanple of trying to fulfill 
n need not being attended to elsevAiere* The "hi0i purpose** motive ^or 
early childhood education is by no means new and its most striking 
result has been the widespread establishment of pre-school educatLcn 
throughout the world. 

(b) The liiJc between innovation and professiona iism 

Fteter Dinniss has pointed out in his paper on professionalism two 
things tiiat have a bearing on innovation; a trend towards a longer 
period of training and a growing clarity in the definition of lAat 
constitutes education for young children. He has SMggested that as 
the aims and objectives of early childhood education have begun to be 
clarified it is possible for teachers to be educated for the particular 
functions identified for early childhood education. 

Professionals, persons v*k) have spent some time in being trained for 
a specific purpose, are quite likely to act as the agents of change 
in arty situation vAiere they are involved with non-professionals, Ihe 
non-directive pre-school programmes discussed in the 19^0s and put into 
effect in the 1950s offer, I think, a case in point. You may be inter- 
ested to a memorandum sent out in 1953 by "ttie Princinal of the 
Vtellington Free Kindergarten Teachere* College, to local conmitteep 
and mothers* clubs of kindergartens. 
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**In recent discussions on equipment seme tijie 
has been given to the children's use of kinder- 
garten pianos and we feel that Ccmnittees would 
like to know our views. 

It has been unanimously agreed by the Kinder** 
garten Council that the piano is as nuch a 
part of kindergarten equipment as any other 
piece of play riaterial and th<-it it is there for 
the children's use, v*iether they are participat- 
ing in a music period or playing the piano than- 
selves. 

The opportunity to experiment with sound and with 
touch is inportant to the child and is, further, 
an eaqjerience that not all children are able to 
have in l^ir own hemes. 

Staff supervision is, of course, given to this as 
it is to all other activities prwided in tiie 
kindergarten". 3 

One can wonder how much protest -there had been from mothers about 
children being allowed to •'bang on the piano"* Similar protests 
used to occur in playcentres regaxxling such things as having water 
play always available « 

Because 13ie playcentres are a parent op-operative movement it is 
hanl to disentangle professionals from parents. CJhe can say,how- 
ever, that playcentres have received support and direction firom 



3 Wellington Free Kindergarten Association Inoorporated, 
Memorandum, June 19&3* 
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well edxjcated women, and especially from those trained for occupations 
such as teadung* Such women have been available because, until 
recently, it was not socially acceptable for women with family respons- 
ibilities to go out to work. Playcentres do, however, tend to blur 
Ihe professional/parent distinction. Peter Dinniss has pointed out 
in his paper a special professional ixle, that of parent educator, 
that has emerged in plsy^entres and I Uunk that this particular role 
is partly a consequence of confining educjated women to the home. I 
am going to mrJo: ny j<* a little easier, honf/cver, by conoentrctin^r on 
progrannes for children. 

There is a danger that a professional grcxip, su6h as a union of 
teachers, may consider ^t it is their special duty to institute 
reform ar^J that this is not really the province of parents. The 
National Uhion of Teacihers has, for example, recently produced a Keport 
on the Provision of Pre-bchool Education in England and Wales. I shall 
be quoting from a discussion of this wortc in The Tunes Educational 
Supplement 30 November 1973. According toThe T imes Educational 
aipplencnt report the National Ifc^on of Teachere is urging schooling 
rather than playgroups and it wants all privately financed origaniza- 
tions, such as playgroups, phased out in favour of publicly financed 
nursery classes. "Only nursery schools and classes offer the contoin- 
aticn of social, emotional and educational e^q^ertise to ensure the 
all-round development of young children", the report says. It is 
part of the ptofessiaial role of the teacher to decide how nuch parents 
should be involved. The vice-chairman of the woricing party v^uch 
produced the report is quoted as saying, "The parents need to under- 
stand the child's needs and how we are trying to fiilfill them. The 
professional is the best judge of this". 

The National Ihion of Teachers ^comends a fully integrated nursery 
school curriculun concentrating on lannuare development, pr^:-rftadinc and 
pre-numer^Lcy skills. 

erJc ■■■ " "5 
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RESISTANCE TO CtifW3E 

Thewi are many different factors Uiat could conceivably constitute 
a barrier to change in pre-school progranines but there are two vMch 
are probably of more inportanoe -^ban any others • The first is the 
belief in free, spontaneous, or non-directed play as a medium of 
education, and the second is Uie way in v*dch those responsible for 
pre-school prograniiies see theneelvest 

(a) Free play 

The single nost ixnportant characteristic of pre-school prograranes 
in New Zealand is their use of play. 

If one examines the use of play in our pra-school centres it is 
clear that \it\at is approved of is not play in all its fbrms but 
certain forms or types of play. Destructive and aggressive acts, no 
matter how playful, are not permitted (see Dea.^don in Peters 1967). k 
The provision of art materials and musical instruments indicates that 
fcOTB of play related to the aesthetic activities of adults are 
approved of. Now, it may be suggested that these activities are 
provided not so much for their artistic purposes but so that a child 
may release his emotions in socially acceptable forms (the maital 
health strand of pre-school education) , or because materials such 
as clay are basic or natural (the nature strand frcan Rousseau and 
Froebel), or because such materials train a child's senses (the 
Montessori strand), or because it enables a child to see spatial 
relationships (the Piz^ct strand). Without denying that such purposes 

U R.F. Deardon, Ihe concept of play, in R.S. Peters (ed.) 
The C oncept of Education. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 19B7, 
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my be present the fact remains Uiat art activities (for exanple) 
are presented in a form recognisable to adiilts as artistic. The 
paper is on an easel. The child is not permitted to paint other 
children or Uie walls although this would possibly fulfill the aijns 
of catharsis, sense training, or seeing relationships quite as read- 
ily as painting on paper. Play in a pre-school includes exploring 
the Western cult\jral media of paint, paper and plastic materials in 
ways liiat are judged bv adults as artistic. If Brian Sutton-Smith 
is right in his view (expressed during his lectures in New Zealand) 
-that encouraging children to play helps them to become creative in 
-the expressive arts Hien I think that this is partly because adults 
praise and encourage children when they explore art fonns that adults 
understand. Anything too "way out", however, may not be recognised 
as valuable by an adult and the child may possibly be redirected to 
a more "constructive" activity. 

Those in pre-school education in New Zealand are deeply ccmnitted 
to activitit-'*^ f'^r children that are related to the artistic, creative 
and constructive activities of adults in a Western cultural tradition. 

(b) The role of the director, supervisor, teacher 

Hew do those responsible for pre-school prpgrainnes view themselves? 
Vfy efforts to draw an industrial distinction between kindergarten 
directors (shades of management) and playcentre supervisors (shades 
of Uie factory floor) must, regretfully, be relinquished now that 
kindergarten directors have become teachers. 

In view of our ocnmitment to play I think that the following questions 
may be asked. 

Can a person direct play? 

Can a person supervise play? 
O Can a pereon teach pl^? 

ERLC ^ ^ 
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Can play be given another title so that it can be taught? 

Are we beginning to think "free" play is outnoded? 

Hew will the growing popularity of informal playgroups 

affect the established pre-school groups? 

Will the latter try to nake themselves different from 

playgroups? 

Teachers are going to be neither more nor less likely to welcome 
change in pre-school programnes than are directors or supervisors. 
Perhaps, however, a teacher may be more responsive to changes of a 
certain kind such as the intrcxluction of pre-reading and pre-number 
work, sequencing and structure of lesson materials, and assessment 
of a child *s levr^l of performance. 

There may be a kind of tensioi between being a teacher and coiduct- 
ing a play pregramne, and this may result in changes in the programne 
or a change in title. "Basic activities" and "self-selective programnes" 
for example, are two paraphrases that are currently in use. It may 
well be that those in early childhood education will be strong enough 
to resist pressures towards formal teaching of any kind, but they may 
be able to do this only at the risk of remaining on a lower status 
and in a slightly detached secticai of the teaching profession. One 
hopes, however, that pre-sdiool people will take responsibility for 
their own innovation and not let innovation be thrust upon them. 

THE CRYSTAL BALL 

If the pre-school movements continue to believe most strengly in noi- 
directed play, then this must bo taken into account in any planned 
innovation, (^tlvbe nca^-directed play is v*iat three- and four-vear-olds 
believe in most strongly too). Ihis means that innovation would be 



most likely to occur throu^ 

(a) the invention of new forms of equipment, or 

(b) throu^ adult participation in the play 
activities of children* 

Of the two, the first is the easier to carry out. The second requires 
highly trained persons if *-hey are to do more than engage in parallel 
play. But, as has been suggested above, increasing the lengtJi and 
depUi of training may result in persons who aspire to do things other 
than direct or si^rvise or participate. They may wish to "teach" in 
a manner which is familiar to those outside pre-sdhool cirx:les as 
"teaching" • 

If specialised prograirmes or services are thought to be necessary 
at the pre-school level (for example, music and dance) then itinerant 
teachers could serve a number of centres withot;.t destroying the 
autonomy of pre-school proups and their camtunity involvemsnt. /Activ- 
ities for a mother and her child to do together should prove acceptable 
to pre-schcv^l groups In New Zealand. Small group "teaching" may also 
be acceptable if the stress were on co-operative problem solving 
(Graves and Graves 1973) .5 

Unfortunately, wc have very little infomv?.tion about New Zenland child- 
ren and their development that would help a pre-school teacher to 
judge, more accurately, the progress of the children in her care. If 
we did have such information, and this depends upon how much research 
is done in this field, \>;e could perhaps work out ways of assessing 
children, preferably in an informal way, so that the occasional child 
who needs help could bo* identified, and so that we could measure, 
with greater precision, the effects of pre-school -^.ducation on the 



behaviour in New Zealand school settings, Polynesian-Pakeha contracts 
in adaptation . Mimeo. Anthropology Department. Ihiversiti^ of 
Auckland, 1973. 
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child* If there are to be innovations in early childhood education 
it seems especially iirportant to be able to gau^e their consequences. 

In this paper I have assumed that change is inevitable in the area 
of early childhood educaticxi as a v^le. This does not necessarily 
mean that pre-school programnes will change but it increases -the 
likelihood of this happening* I hope I have been able to provide 
a basis for discussion today so that we can examine v*iat we see as 
the directicais of change and their possible consequences. 
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